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A DIET OF LOCUSTS 
Carl R. Raswan 
in “The Black Tents of Arabia” 

These kept coming up in swarms— 
nay, in cloud piled on cloud. While myri- 
ads whirred past and on with a loud noise, 
a host of them broke flight and settled. 
Wherever one looked, the ground was 
thick with them, covered as it were with a 
crawling red carpet. Grass, herbage, 
bushes, melted-away under the devouring 
mass of insects. And the whole camp was 
out gathering them in. 

Soon locusts were roasting at every fire, 
men, women, and children squatting in a 
circle. They picked up the insects by their 
gauzy wings, plucked off the legs, dipped 
the roasted “husks” in salt, and ate them, 
skin and all. 

Boiled, I did not like locusts; they had 
the taste of particularly insipid cabbage or 
some such vegetable. Roasted I found 
them more palatable: crisp outside, and 
inside something like tender spinach. In 
neither case did they taste at all like meat. 
They are clean animals, and as food not at 
all unpleasant, but one soon gets very tired 
of them when one has to eat nothing else 
day after day. 

* * 
GENUINENESS IN EDUCATION 
James Hardy Dillard 
in The Christian Advocate 

I should like to say a brief word about 
that which in any field of education seems 
to me of paramount importance. It is 
this: Whether the work be making a table 
or dress, whether it be solving an example 
in arithmetic or in geometry, whether it be 
experimenting in a laboratory, or studying 
practical living problems, what is done 
should be done in the spirit of genuineness, 
in the spirit of aspiration for perfect ac- 
complishment. Perfection is a hard word. 
We may not reach it, but we can aim at it 
always. Sometimes it is reached... . 

It is in the process of doing things with 
the aim to perfection that real education 
comes. The institution which inspires, 
promotes, demands, and rewards this kind 
of work is a really educational institution. 
Please do not think that I am undervaluing 
the knowledge, the useful knowledge, that 
a student may acquire. The work may be 
in the line of the most practical, everyday 
sort of pursuits. I am only wishing to ex- 
press my conviction that education in its 
real sense depends more on how the thing 
is done than on what the thing is. The dif- 
ference lies in doing a thing just to get 
through with it, and doing a thing with 
the determination to do it right... . 

What the world needs most is people 
who love accurate knowledge about things 
and conditions, people who can and will 
think straight about the facts and condi- 


tions that surround us. It is recognized 
that we are in the midst of a troubled time. 
People who have been really educated will 
not be fooled by nostrums and superficial 
remedies. Such people will know that 
troubles between persons, troubles between 
nations, troubles between races can be 
cured only in a way that is as old as it is 
new, and as new as it is old. It may be 
called the way of reality. It is the way 
told long ago by the prophet Micah, ‘“‘To 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly before God.” 

There is no way to get the world on, no 
way to cure ills and hostilities and preju- 
dices, except by promoting straight think- 
ing and right living, and we know of no 
way of doing this except through the happy 
means of real education and real religion. 
We have to keep on trying to learn to 
think right, speak right, and act right. 
This is the great lesson. ... . It is for this 
that schools and colleges are built. 

* * 
A ‘‘NON-RADICAL”’? SOCIAL CREED 
James Gordon Gilkey 
from The Universalist Times, Lynn, Mass. 


If, now, some of us cannot accept these 
radical programs, what are the alternative 
objectives proposed by those who, for the 
want of a better name, might be called 
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‘non-radical Christians’’? 
points: 

1. Realizing we are living in a perio |g 
profound social change, I pledge myseli) 
keep an open mind, to welcome truth ij 
spective from whatever quarter it com}| 
and help America make whatever adj] 
ments the situation forces. i) 

2. Believing America’s problems now ||| 
in the future can be solved only by} 
dividuals who possess both knowledge Nf 
unselfishness, I pledge my support)|) + 


Here are jin: 


particularly her churches and schools. || 
3. Accepting America’s traditional ia\)_ 
of freedom, opportunity, and imparf/« 
justice for everyone, I pledge myself 
try to secure these things for every Am 
ican, regardless of race, color, creed) 
economic position. 
4. Believing that America’s traditi) 
are unalterably opposed to an omnipotii 
state and a regimented citizenry, I ple 
myself to work for the proper balance | 
tween the power accorded the state 
the power reserved for the individual. 
5. Believing that American life will ¢ 
tinue to be organized about the familly 
institutions of private property and j 
vately directed enterprise, I pledge mys} 
to accept and teach the principle t 
those who acquire wealth and power mij 
use them in such a way that they will bi} 
help and not a hindrance to the eo 
munity as a whole. i 
6. Granting that America has the righ) 
to defend her own territory, and promisi# 
my support to the government in case t. 
country is actually invaded, I pledge mys 
to try to keep the United States out 
further wars on foreign soil. 


* * 


MYSTICISM AND POETRY 
A. Allen Brockington 
in “Mysticism and Poetry” | 

And now, with the urgent remind}if 
that Intuition is complementary to tW# 
exercise of reason and capacity, and whdilp 
ever else is properly called ‘“‘common sens# 
in religion and life, I may sum up t# 
results of this inquiry: 

(1) The mode of apprehension necessaff} 
to the mystical life is Intuition, of whidtif 
Vision and the Spiritual Imperative 2 
more or less super-normal forms. 

(2) Mysticism, in the traditional view 
is a way of praying, and the “‘mysticil 
experience” is the intuition of God 
present. 

(3) Mysticism, considered as an ot 1 
look, is a way of seeing the great things |) 
the small things, and the ‘mystical e: 
perience”’ is the intuitive knowledge 
the Great Thing. 

(4) There is a mystical element of poet i 
though the poet, as such, is not a mysti i 
in the traditional sense. In that sense, I}? 
is, as Bremond calls him, a mystique manquiy 
The true poet, however, has always th 
mystical outlook; and so has everyoni. 
who recognizes the poetry of existence. 
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DAS NE of the most popular misunderstandings of 
y ¥| Unitarianism is contained in the oft-repeated 
EN K p statement that Unitarians have no creed. 
Meck] What alone gives a semblance of truth to 
his assertion is the fact that Unitarians, in common 
vith Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists and 
Triends, have no codified system of belief, no authori- 
ative statement of religious truth that is accepted as 
inal, no old confession of faith binding on all adher- 
nts—in a word, no static creed. To suggest that 
Jnitarians have no intellectual convictions or that in 
‘ny way they are lacking in intellectual fiber is Jittle 
etter than to suggest that they are lacking in moral 
liber. If they lack a static creed and refuse to be like 
Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, Lutherans and Pres- 
yyterians in subscribing to ancient dogmas, creeds, 
Lrticles and confessions, this, sO far from revealing in- 
jellectual flabbiness and lack of genuine belief, may 
tself be a sign of uncommon intellectual vigor and 
profundity of conviction. It is not the worshipper 
rho reiterates the “‘I believe” of an ancient creed who 
has the monopoly of conviction, nor the traditionally 
irthodox novitiate or candidate for ordination who, 
ibove all others, is a man of deep persuasion. It is 
jauch more likely that the man of convinced belief is 
he man who, with the masses of Christendom against 
um, rejects the static creed and preaches, as his own, 
ihe philosophy of life that best commends itself to 
‘is own reflection. The man who struggles through the 
lough of despair and up the rugged path of lonely 
loubt to find at last his feet upon the solid ground of 
otellectual persuasion, so far from being a man with- 
ut a creed, is himself worthy to be numbered among 
he makers of creeds. And such a man is the typical 
Jnitarian today. 


An Analogy from Government 


The remark that Unitarians have no creed is just 
's indiscriminating and inaccurate as the oft-re- 
yeated assertion that England has no constitution. 
Vhat gives a semblance of truth to this error is that 
he British Constitution is not static. Whatever 
tatute the people through their parliamentary repre- 
entatives enact, becomes, 7pso facto, an integral part 
f the constitution. Each successive Act of Parlia- 
aent is at once part of the supreme law of the land. 
Jo body of men exists with a function like that of 
he United States Supreme Court in relation to the 
agislation of Congress. The legislation of today takes 
wrecedence over the enactment of every yesterday, 
nd cannot be appealed against, judged, approved or 
‘ondemned, on the basis of some primitive or earlier 


The Creed of Unitarianism Today 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


enactment. Any conflicting earlier enactment be- 
comes automatically “null and void.’”’ England, there- 
fore, so far from having no constitution, has a constitu- 
tion which is a living, ever-growing, developing thing, 
progressively embodying the contemporary will of 
each successive generation. 


Creeds and the Bible 


This is precisely the position of the faith of Uni- 
tarians. They have no centuries-old confession which 
they regard as more authoritative than any contem- 
porary deliberation and to which they must sub- 
scribe on solemn occasions. The thought of a faith 
“once for all delivered”’ is repulsive to them. They 
are free to modify their belief in each local congrega- 
tion and in accordance with the increasing knowledge 
of each successive day. But this is not to say that 
they are lacking in positive belief. It is to say that 
their creed is a fluid, living, vital, growing thing, 
always expressing their immediate convictions and 
directly relevant to the actualities of contemporary 
thought and life. It is Jamentable that any Uni- 
tarian, finding his own “I believe’ at variance with 
the “‘I believe’ of another Unitarian, should neglect 
to set forth his own counter-conviction and attempt 
to stifle his fellow’s fervency of conviction by adopting 
the pitiable subterfuge of saying that Unitarians 
must be creedless. They are creedless only in the bad 
sense of that word. To say that they believe nothing 
is to say that they are intellectually sterile, that they 
are entirely restrictive in the power that they wield, 
that their raison d’etre is a master negation, that, after 
having been in labor for a century, they have brought 
forth a shapeless vacuum. The very idea is as name- 
less as its promulgation is suicidal. Even a Roman 
Catholic authority, quoted in The Register on June 6, 
says that the Unitarian Church has a “creed,” 
and “presumes to teach in matters of faith and 
morals.”’ 

In this matter of creeds it is impossible to leave 
the Bible out of consideration. Traditional creeds 
have a way of saying that they are according to holy 
writ. It is the peculiarity of all the historical confes- 
sions that they do not set out to prove the truth of a 
belief philosophically. They simply affirm that their 
articles are a correct interpretation of the Bible, of 
the apostolic fathers, of the most ancient tradition— 
as though these things were the final basis of all re- 
ligious conviction. This was somewhat the position of 
Channing in his sermon, ‘‘Unitarian Christianity.’’ He 
proved that the traditional doctrine of the trinity was 
unscriptural. When asked what constituted a Uni- 
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tarian, the answer in those crucial days would have 
been, ‘“‘We cannot be trinitarians because the trinity 
is contrary to scripture.” To quote a typical expres- 
sion of Channing’s: “Christianity ought not to be 
encumbered with it, unless it be laid down in the New 
Testament fully and expressly.” It was precisely 
in those terms that Luther talked back to the pope. 
It was precisely that which made the Congregational 
denomination—the episcopal polity was not laid down 
in the New Testament. It was precisely that which 
turned Roger Williams and the first president of Har- 
vard into Baptists—sprinkling infants with water 
was not so much as mentioned in the New Testament. 


The New Testament’s Authority Today 


But we grow with the years. It is no longer the 
position of Unitarians that they accept only what is 
laid down in the New Testament fully and expressly. 
That this is no revolutionary statement will be obvious 
if we suppose what would be a crucial test. There was 
recently discovered in Egypt a fragment of another 
gospel, older than any gospel previously possessed by 
us and containing some new words of Jesus. Let us 
suppose that some further discovery should bring to 
light a broken fragment from the pen of Paul which 
read: ‘‘God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost .... very God, very God, very God .... 
three. 2 ONE: 4, eee MNCIVISIO Gone cere @ ay OUlE 
Unitarians thereupon renounce their name and em- 
brace the trinitarian formula as part of their present- 
day creed? Wecannot conceiveit. We imagine that 
the doctrine would be condemned as meaningless, 
irrational, unscientific; or, at least, however “‘scrip- 
tural,” as irrelevant to our gospel today and worthy of 
only an historical concern. 

Of course, the New Testament possesses some 
authority, and it is well that the nature of its present- 
day authority should be defined. Its authority is 
horizontal, not perpendicular. It is not the authority 
of a despot whose commands must be performed simply 
because they are his commands. [If it exercises any 
sway over us it is because its central character is 
touched with a sublimity that attracts and fascinates 
us. Oursubmission to Jesus is a critical and voluntary 
one. The authority of the New Testament is the 
authority of a friend, who, living quietly beside us, 
makes us more conscious of our own best convictions 
and aspirations. If the New Testament does not do 
that, it has no right to be the arbiter of our faith. In 
other words, it is not the New Testament which is the 
foundation of our creed; the most it can be is the ex- 
pression of it. The real reason why it continues to be 
the object of our reverence is not because we embrace 
any theory of its inspiration but because of its con- 
gruence with our spiritual ideals. We can say of the 
triumph of the New Testament what Gibbon said of 
the triumph of Christianity in the Roman world. 
It was not simply through its claim to be superim- 
posed by a more than human authority. The chief 
reason was the congruence of its teaching with the 
spiritual nature of mankind. It would thus appear 
that any permanent denial of the doctrine of the 
trinity or any permanent affirmation of the unity of 
personality in God—to chose a crucial issue of a cen- 
tury ago—must be based upon something other than 


: | | 
what the New Testament affirms. It is we alone, in | 
thoughtfulness and sincerity, who give the Nii 
Testament what practical guidance it may offer us | 
our daily life and what theoretical guidance it my 
offer us for the construction of our creed. Our con 
tions must be our convictions, and if the precepts 
doctrines of the New Testament offer us formula 
of what our convictions are and a clear vision of 1 
kind of people we would like to be, then we may cdy 
tinue to use it as containing lofty expressions of 4 
own conviction. i | 

I have defined what seems to me to be the positif 
of Unitarians today. Before outlining the positj 
foundations of our creed today, I shall attempt to sh4 
that the position defined is the one alone to whi 
churches with static creeds must ultimately come. | 
position tantamount to that of the non-confessioi}f> 
churches is, in fact, embodied in the habits of the Epi” 
copal, Lutheran, Presbyterian and Roman Cathal if 
churches, who, although on the most solemn ocd}: 
sions they continue to accept, as their authority fi” 
today, the affirmations of their static creeds, in Fi t 


i 
f 


synods, assemblies and encyclics, have to fall back | | 
the theory of a living church as a contemporary i | 
terpreter of those ancient confessions. eee ‘ 
the New Deal, wherein the modern spirit went beyoal : 
its constitutional legalities and is now raising || 
question, “Shall the people rule?””—contemporary a} i 
} 
; 
r 


as in the regulation of industry by labor codes und 
sertions of conviction on the part of church conferenay! 
and assemblies may belie the spirit and the letter 
the ancient creed. This should at least raise the qué i 
tion everywhere, “‘Shall the churches of today be rul | 
by the dead hand of ancient dogma or by the progre} 
sive illumination of the indwelling spirit of the evel 
living God?” 


The Historical Perspective 


It is just such an issue that came to light a fel 
weeks ago at the General Assembly of the Presbyteri Al 
Church. The late Sir Robertson Nicoll, if I remembif 
rightly, described Princeton Seminary as the onij 
place where orthodoxy remained intellectually ri 
spectable. The present issue challenges the very rif 
spectability of the authoritative Westminster Confel 
sion. When the Westminster divines in A. D. 164) 
wrote against the Anabaptists that Christians “mall 
lawfully now, under the New Testament, wage wal 
upon just and necessary occasions” they were ver 
obviously having no regard to the present day; { 
sounds more like old Mohammedanism than mode | 
Christianity. And when the General Assemblies ‘| 
recent years have passed resolutions at variance wit! 
the authoritative confession, they were obviousll 
having no regard to that seventeenth-century clause} 
Its deletion has been discussed. It may cause ux} 
pleasant questions when a man comes up for ordina} 
tion. And the official Presbyterian position ought no 
to be self-contradictory. So a committee has beet 
appointed to consider what is to be done about if} 
It is faced with the dilemma of declaring either thal 
the New Testament has been superseded, or that thi 
Westminster divines’ interpretation of the New Tedl 
tament has been superseded. Or, to exhaust the possill 


bilities, it can declare that the enlightened conscience off 
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\today is astray and that the recent resolutions at 
variance with the old clause are “‘unconstitutional”’ 
jand therefore to be abandoned as alien to the truth 
jot God. 

To Unitarians, the idea of deleting a phrase from 
jan ancient confession must seem little short of ridicu- 
jlous. When once the necessity for a growing, living 
tereed has been recognized, a dead, static creed has 
jceased to be regarded as an instrument of contempo- 
rary authority. Confessions of the past are viewed 
jonly in an historical perspective. Their phrases are 
jnot to be tampered with. They must stand; and we 
jmust be free from their shackles. They must stand 
jamong the “‘ancient good” that time has made ‘‘un- 
jcouth.”’ 

It ought to be possible to define the positive and 
permanent foundations of the living and ever-growing 
jereed of Unitarians. This is not to formulate a con- 
jfessio fider, but to make clear the foundation upon 
which the various confessions of faith and ad hoc pro- 
{grams of action constantly being formulated and pro- 
jmoted by Unitarians are based. It is to find a “rock 
jof ages’’—an eternal, unchanging foundation to which 
twe can forever bind our hearts and minds, and which 
yeach successive creed will interpret for each successive 
jage. Perhaps many readers would have preferred me 
|to speak throughout of the Unitarian “‘philosophy of 
jlife’’ rather than of the Unitarian “‘creed.’”’ The 
phrase has a more thoughtful and a less dogmatic 
flavor than the word “creed.’”’ But since any philos- 
yophy of life worthy of the name must include a state- 
ment of more or less detailed convictions relevant to 
contemporary conditions it must include what is not 
misnamed when it is called a creed. A philosophy of 
life it is. The phrase correctly suggests that our 
ereed is subsumed under a philosophy, and that, as a 
philosophy, it must ultimately stand upon only one 
foundation. But, for the purpose of simpler presenta- 
tion, we may make an artificial separation, and deal, 
firstly, with its practical foundation, and secondly, 
with its theoretical foundation. 


The Ethical Principle of Our Creed 


| With regard to our practical or ethical founda- 
tion, it seems to me that this can be defined simply as 
the most enlightened conscience. It is necessary, 
however, to examine these terms closely, and, perhaps, 
to change them if they do not, upon examination, 
plainly express our thought. I think we shall find 
that when we say that the practical foundation of our 
religion is the most enlightened conscience we mean, 
at least, that our conduct must be governed by prin- 
ciples universal in their application. With regard to 
the word “conscience,” the prefix “‘con-” suggests 
that it contains no thought of something that is only 
private and individual. “Conscience” has a primary 
reference to general welfare. We mean, therefore, 
that only that human conduct is good that is for the 
good of all human beings. This is why many would 
regard the golden rule, to do to others as we would 
like them to do to us, as a sufficient ethical principle 
for Unitarians. This rule would certainly be golden 
enough if we always wanted people to do to us what 
they ought to do to us. In the metaphorical expres- 
sion of our children’s creed we affirm belief in ‘‘the 


brotherhood of man.’’ It is another way of saying the 
same thing, namely, that our actions must be governed 
by a principle capable of universal application. The 
emotional word for this principle is “love.” If by 
love we do not think of an unobservable inner emo- 
tion, but of a type of observable conduct, we can say 
that love is the basic and timeless principle of our 
practical creed. And that is all! If this should seem 
too narrow a foundation for all the practical aspects of 
a religious creed, perhaps that is because we have 
not fully grasped it—its length, breadth, depth, 
height. 

Built on this foundation, our creed for personal 
conduct will present as great a challenge as we know. 
The progressive realization of it in human affairs can 
only be wrought with yearning heart and bleeding 
hands. And religion so founded can certainly not be 
considered outside of the genuine Christian tradition. 
It is of the very essence of Christianity. This ethical 
foundation is one which will bind the New Testament 
to us forever. Notwithstanding all it contains that 
belongs only to the age in which it was written, there 
is also much that makes it, in this regard, unique in 
the literature of mankind. 


The Theological Basis of Our Creed 


With regard to the theoretical or purely intellec- 
tual foundation of our creed, it is here that “‘according 
to the New Testament”’ seems to carry little weight 
with us today. It is true that there is a wide use of 
New Testament phraseology. ‘‘We believe in the 
fatherhood of God.’ This is a statement adequate 
enough to many as a confession of their theological 
belief. But the fatherhood of which it speaks is far 
removed from any actual fatherhood of which we have 
any actual acquaintance. No father is ever thought 
of as having no beginning and no end, as being no less 
present in one place than in another—both of which 
characteristics may be included in our conception of 
God. 

The truth that is becoming more and more evi- 
dent is that the intellectual reconstruction of our 
theology must be breathed through and through with 
the fresh, clean air of science. The theology to which 
Unitarians are turning today is founded upon a 
philosophy of science. So far from building upon the 
historical confessions of faith or upon the history of 
doctrine, our line of inquiry does not seem to be di- 
recting us even to the theology that inevitably results 
from the dialectic of a history of religions. Although 
philosophies of science are as old as philosophy itself, 
the actual development of science is the one outstand- 
ing phenomenon of modernity. It thus transpires 
that the supreme intellectual test confronting the 
religious thinkers of today is their attitude to scientific 
truth. It is not here as it was with the practical or 
ethical foundation, for all Christians can unite on that. 
The willingness or unwillingness to reconstruct theol- 
ogy upon a scientific basis is that which cuts as a sharp 
sword of division between the traditional churches 
with their ancient historical creeds and the twentieth- 
century philosophical Christians with their scientific 
and philosophical leanings. To one educated in the 
modern manner nothing but an unmeaning lip service 
is possible to the theologies of Christendom contained 
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in its static creeds and confessions. In our construc- 
tion of a metaphysic they are not, and make no claim 
to be, of any value whatever. 

To the rigors of the intellectual task of construct- 
ing a scientific conception of God many are addressing 
themselves. We, and almost we alone, can hail them 
as fellow-worshippers. We can also include in our 
churches all those who are one with us only upon what 
I have called our practical or ethical foundation. 
I do not think that it is our common congregational 


Robert C. Dexter We 
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i just returned from a week spent at the 


K 


sixty-second National Conference of Social 


SBS ; 

2¢ BY] «Work in Montreal, where I was one of over 
Biot) 4,000 delegates from the United States and 
Canada. It was one of the most interesting I have 


attended since my first experience of a National Con- 
ference, which was in Baltimore twenty years ago. 

The very fact that 4,000 social workers assembled 
in this hospitable Canadian city and spent an entire 
week of constant discussion both in and out of meet- 
ings, gives an observer some idea of the vitality of the 
social-work movement on this continent. Every 
state and province was represented, and almost with- 
out exception all the great leaders of American social 
work were present. 

One great leader, however, the greatest of all, 
was missing—Jane Addams. A few weeks before the 
conference that great life had ended, but her spirit 
was felt throughout the conference sessions. A 
special memorial service was held in the great St. 
James United Church, which was packed to the doors 
by those who came to do her honor. Among those 
who spoke with feeling and emotion of the meaning of 
Miss Addams in the life of America and the world were 
Miss Frances Perkins, the Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Edith Abbott, her long-time associate at Hull House 
in Chicago, Paul Kellogg, the editor of The Survey, 
and Eugene K. Jones, representing the most under- 
privileged group in America, the Negroes, for whose 
advancement she had stood throughout her long life. 

One thing which impressed me above all others, 
‘and which shows the direction in which social work in 
America is going, was the presence of hundreds of 
government officials, high and low. Mrs. Roosevelt 
presided at one very important meeting of public- 
welfare officials. Miss Katherine Lenroot, the presi- 
dent of the conference, is the chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. Britain’s High Commissioner 
for Canada, a former member of the Ministry of 
Labor, told us of the British social-security efforts. 
Harry Hopkins was there from the E. R. A., and many 
others of those who are working in the present adminis- 
tration to meet America’s greatest social crisis were 
among the speakers or in the audiences. 

The discussions centered very largely about the 
governmental efforts to relieve distress and to promote 
recovery and reform. Social workers, in common 
with other groups in the population, are divided into 
three classes. There was present at Montreal a very 
aggressive and positive group of men and women 


polity that holds us together. I think our bond 
union is our common practical purpose. It is fitt: 
that the practical and not the theoretical aspec il 
our creed should be powerful enough to be a basis] i 
refreshing fellowship. Yet the practical aspect ci 


iP) 
not, I think, be separated from the mene ax 


aspect permanently. For the present, perhaps it 
enough to see clearly the only way that is left toy 
by which a satisfactory theology of today for tod) 4 
can be constructed. 


headed by Mary van Kleek, the director of the 
partment of Industrial Research of the Russell Sa 
Foundation, who had little or no use for the New D 


| 
| 
What American Social Workers Are Thinking | 


program. For them.the New Deal was simply |iin 
They felt it wan 


palliative, and a poor one at that. 
leading directly to Fascism, and was only nailing ti 
lid more securely on the great masses of the Americal 
people. 


the Wagner Labor Bill were condemned out of han 


Despite the loquaciousness of this group and its qi: 


fective organization known as the Rank and File, | 
is only fair to say that they represented but a minori} 
of those present. An even smaller minority, much lel 


vocal but stubborn and representing many of the oily 


guard in socia] work, members of boards of trustee#ih 
etc., were equally hostile to the New Deal and wel 


distrustful of the new emphasis being placed aff; 


governmental activity. Their reaction, howeveif 


was just the opposite of the first group. They stil, 
think of social work in terms of the private agency arf, 
the case-work method, and look for its support to thf, 


purses of the wealthy. For them the new gover 
ment plans seem wholesale and badly thought oul 
and they cannot help but feel that the increased tax: 


po 
i 
pa 


For them the relief program was utte y " 
inadequate, the security program both in Englaali: 
and America worse than a joke, and such efforts || 


th 
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tion necessary for their support is bound to affect t 1 


budgets of the agencies which they represent. Thh 
right wing, however, was also a comparatively small 
group of those present. While the delegates applaudel 
the verbal onslaughts of the left wingers, the co i 


ferences in the corridors convinced one delegate aif} 


least that the great majority of social workers preseril| 
belonged to the third group, which might be calles 
the center. They were convinced that the day d 
piecemeal adjustment was over in America, and thall 
the only agency which could deal with the problem 
which are presented was the federal government 
Despite the decision of the Supreme Court in regar: 
to the N. R. A., these delegates were convinced thal 
governmental activity was not only essential b 
permanent, and the great majority of delegates pres} 
ent, whether they were government servants or not 
stood staunchly behind the Roosevelt program, whethe}| 
it be in the field of relief or recovery. Incidentall | 
it seemed to make little difference whether they wer 
Democrats, Republicans, or Socialists. 
The Canadian delegates were naturally somewha i} 
puzzled by the Supreme Court decision, but there iif 
no question that Canada in any event is following tha] 


\ 
i 
( 
\ 
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policies of the mother country, although, as one 
.anadian speaker said, her progress in this direction 
jas been slowed up by the reactionary influence of 
jhe United States. 

| The program itself reflects this preponderant in- 
erest in governmental activity. The general sessions 
pf the conference discussed such matters as ‘““The Out- 
ook for Social Security in Great Britain and in the 
Jnited States,” the discussants being Sir Francis 
(‘loud and Miss Perkins. “Social Work and the 
jfconomic Crisis’ was discussed by Mary van Kleek 
jmd Professor Paul Douglas of the University of 
| Chicago from quite opposite points of view, and the 
sonference closed with a remarkably searching address 
by Professor Gregory Vlastos of Queens University 
yn “The Objectives and Responsibilities of Individual 
|Oitizens in a Changing Order.” Professor Vlastos’s 
sontention was that there were three philosophies 
|struggling for domination in the world at the present 
fnoment: (1) Individualism, exemplified by Messrs. 
{Hoover and Ford, which he felt was entirely dis- 
eredited; (2) Fascism or state worship, and (3) the 
philosophy of mutualism. His conviction was that 
the future lay between the last two. It was an in- 
/spiring sight to attend these general sessions, held in 
the great auditorium of the Montreal Forum, which 
was packed to the roof with 8,000 to 10,000 visitors 
nd delegates. 

The section of the conference which I attended 
the most regularly and which, generally speaking, was 
the most interesting and best attended, was that on 
ocial Action, presided over interestingly enough by 
Father Francis J. Haas of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service and Leifur Magnusson, a 
prominent member of All Souls’ Church in Washing- 
ton and the director of the International Labor Or- 
ganization office in New York. This section discussed 
‘such topics as “Social Workers and Social Legisla- 
tion,” “Economic Organization and Social Justice,” 
“The Place of the Social Worker in Industrial Con- 
flict,” ‘Taxation as an Instrument to Balance Produc- 
tion and Consumption,” ‘‘Health Insurance,” “‘Public 
Works,” ‘International Labor Standards,” and “The 
‘Great Social Experiment in the Tennessee Valley.” 
By all odds the most inspiring and enlightening ad- 
dress which I listened to was on the latter subject. 
That such an experiment as is going on in Southeastern 
United States, covering five or six states, should be 
undertaken and continued seemed to me to be the 
most hopeful sign that we are indeed entering a new 
era. I was proud of the fact that the director of the 
Tennessee Valley experiment is one of our own Uni- 
tarian laymen, Arthur F. Morgan. 

The conference was divided into four sections 
and literally dozens of sub-divisions. In many of 
them the older social-work problems of technique and 
organization were discussed in the usual conference 
manner. But through them all there was present 
this new obsession with governmental objectives and 
socialized techniques. 

There was no way of ascertaining how many of 
the social workers in our fellowship were present. 
Many of the leaders I knew were members of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches in this country and 
Canada. Many of those present, both men and 


women, were keenly interested in our Program of 
Social Action. It seemed to many of the Unitarian 
members of the conference to be in harmony with the 
prevailing spirit of the conference itself and to be an 
expression of the ideals of a forward-looking religious 
fellowship. 

I came away from the Montreal conference with a 
renewed faith in the future of our two countries and a 
deepened conviction that social work is no longer, if it 
ever was, entirely concerned with salvaging social 
wreckage, but has really a definite contribution to the 
much needed reorganization of society. There are 
among the thousands of social workers in America 
hundreds of forward-looking men and women. We 
in the liberal religious movement need their coopera- 
tion, and they need constantly the inspiration which 
comes from feeling that there are working alongside of 
them, and for the same aims and purposes which 
they desire, religiously minded men and women. 
Social work to quite an extent owes its existence to or- 
ganized religion, and not a small portion of that in- 
spiration has come from our own churches. It is a 
challenge to us to continue that cooperation and in- 
spiration into the new era. 


* ok Ok 


BROTHERHOOD 
Alfred Stuart Pratt, Jr. 


Though forest lord 

Must heavenward 

Arise by its own sod, 
And blazing star, 

A silver car, 

Its highway light to God; 
No other good 

Than brotherhood 

Could crowd the starry bowl, 
Or join the hands 

Of woodland bands, 
Battalions of one Soul. 


As join the hearts of men by choice: 
We are the vessels of one Voice! 


A morning with her early fingertip 
Exhibiting the pearls the night has won, 
Discovers quite the ideal fellowship 

Where beaming members all reflect the sun. 
And wisely do the waves along the shore 
Keep breaking over jagged bits of rock 
That centuries may hold forevermore 

A pebble people, smoothed, in closer lock. 
Together, human shadows are imbued 
With peace and unity; and in the glade 
Spring’s leafy nations, born however hued 
Or sculptured, blend in shadow to one shade. 
For brotherlove in nature blossoms sure, 
And tucks the peas to sleep within a pod; 
But conscious man, unhappy, finds his cure 
And loves another when he chooses God. 


Out sparkling lane across the ocean floor 

Danced all the moonbeam ones from where I stood; 
Yet down the tide were millions, millions more— 
My fellowship but part of brotherhood. 


Mohammedan, Confucian, Christian, Jew: 
I am the son of God—and so are you! 
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LIBERALS: DANGER AHEAD! 


HEN liberal thought and discussion in any one 
field is curtailed or menaced, liberalism in any 
other is endangered. Those among us who 

profess liberal religious views but accept with com- 
placency, if not with approval, measures to curtail free 
discussion of social, political, or economic ideas, should 
give thoughtful attention to what has taken place in 
Russia, and more recently in Germany. And having 
done so, they should ponder the growing number of 
laws in this country that seek to restrict to ever-nar- 
rowing limits the spoken or printed consideration of 
conflicting political theories and beliefs. 

One aspect of this situation is brought out with 
disturbing clarity by a “summary of the status of civil 
liberties” published in The New Republic for June 26. 
Prior to the legislative sessions of 1935, sixteen states 
enacted laws against criminal syndicalism; twenty- 
one against sedition; nine against criminal anarchy; 
thirty-one making a misdemeanor the display of the 
red flag (sometimes black flag) in any public assembly 
or parade as a symbol or emblem of any organization 
or association, or in furtherance of any political, social 
or economic principle, doctrine or propaganda; four- 
teen requiring a teachers’ loyalty oath. During the 
1935 sessions sedition bills were introduced in eight 
states, of which five were killed, one was passed and 
vetoed, and two are pending. The Teachers’ Loyalty 
Oath has been introduced in no fewer than sixteen 
states, of which five have been enacted, two passed 
and vetoed, and the others are pending. In this year 
for the first time ‘‘ballot’’ bills have been introduced— 
enacted in five states, passed and vetoed in one, killed 
in ten, pending in eight. These bills bar from the 
ballot any political party that advocates the overthrow 
by force or violence or that carries on a program of 
sedition or treason, by speech or press, toward local, 
state or national government. 

In Congress, seven peace-time sedition bills have 
been introduced; eighteen are aimed at aliens, one 
providing for a congressional inquiry into the decline 


of deportations in the last few years, one at 
“Communists” to the categories of persons 7pso f)) 
deportable, one making it illegal to employ any a 
while there are American citizens out of work who 
able and willing to work. Congressman McCormi} 
of Massachusetts introduced a bill more far-reacly 
than the “Espionage Act,” so broad, indeed, ti 
under it the government could prosecute publish), 
or distributors of anti-war books and periodicals. 
This is not a complete list, but is enough to sh 
what a current of restriction, control, and exaggera) 
nationalism is flowing. When to these are added | 
red-baiting newspaper campaign in our colleges, j| 
numerous instances like those at the Universities 
Chicago and Wisconsin and elsewhere in which freeds of 
of thought and discussion have been attacked, citizejs. 
who believe that truth can be discovered only by uf » 
trammeled pursuit of it through study and discussil}* 
must act in defence of their rights and beliefs. 
Frank W. Scott. 


ES * | 


LOYALTIES 


T is a neat question to balance in our liberal fellos | 
ship as to how much loyalty and cooperatisf? 
should be given to any denominational agency 
movement, just as it is true with the same type 
mind with reference to other loyalties. Have we 

joined the liberal faith in order to be as free as| 
humanly possible to speak and to act? Are we und iy 
moral obligation to do what others ask of us mere! 
because we are an organization? 
own thoughts in order that the desires of elected pe 
sons may be fulfilled? What, under such circun} 
stances, would become of our vaunted freedom? 
These and other questions occur in rapid suff 
cession. By all means we must preserve our libert] ; 

At a time when freedom is in partial eclipse, ind} 
vidual and separate churches need to reaffirm thel 
sacred rights. With the advent of Fascism, restraini | 
| 


' 
l 
i 

i 


liberty, as it does, in a thousand ways, and so ofte 
justified by those having special privileges to protec! 
there is imperative need for a free group to decla ) 
their independent position and to urge their fellov | 
not to submit to dictation. Sometimes we take free 


| 


dom for granted, forgetful of that wise injunction thall 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” l| 
It does not follow that we are to yield our own} 
views and to take a position of subserviency when wi 
accept leadership. But for the sake of the things tha) 
need to be done it is imperative that we cooperate 
Presumably, wise leaders will seek advice. No ma i 
is in automatic possession of sources of information oi} 
is the receptacle of sound judgment simply because hal 
has been elected to an office of responsibility. He wil 
want to know what others think about a proposal be | 
fore he announces a decision. 
By sinking differences where principle is not in+} 
volved, manifesting a readiness to undertake certain} 
commitments for the good of the whole, even at th 


sacrifice of time which we would rather devote t | 
cultural pursuits, it is possible for our liberal move 
ment to stand forth as a beacon light to a world lost} 
in the fog. 


Ernest Caldecott. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONSTITUTION 


| In March, 1933, President Roosevelt said: “Our Constitu- 
|tion is so simple, so practical, that it is possible always to meet 
extraordinary needs by changes in emphasis and arrangement 
without loss of essential form. This is why our constitutional 
system has proved itself the most superbly enduring political 
jmechanism the world has ever seen. . . . It is fully adequate 
to meet the ynprecedented issues before us.” 

In March, 1935, President Roosevelt said: ‘““Are we as a 
}aation to attain for, or restore to, the Federal Government the 
ypower that rests in the National Governments of every other 
{nation of the world—the power to make laws on social and eco- 
Jnomic problems; or must laws on these national problems be 
|written by forty-eight separate and sovereign nations, described 
in the American Constitution as States?” 

| Speaking of the Supreme Court’s decision that turned the 
\blue eagle gray, The Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘No other people 
\has ever developed a structure of government so extraordinary 
|that the business of the country can be carried on for eighteen 


{months on a basis which a single legal decision shatters to pieces.” 
| eaapkheee 


CHURCH FREEDOM AND STATE TOTALITARIANISM 
Under the presidency of Professor Max Huber, who was 
jformerly president of the Court of International Justice, out- 
jstanding theologians, sociologists and judges worked together 
at an ecumenical study conference held in May at Hemmen 
iCastle, Holland. They worked out in a very thorough manner 

he questions and tasks which, arising out of the Christian con- 
(ception of freedom, necessitate a definition of the attitude of 
hristians, individual churches and the church universal towards 
he totalitarian claim of the modern state. With the full force 
lof its gravity, the picture of the present situation was unfolded. 
‘All over the world the churches are coming into opposition, in 
qu te a new way, with totalitarian tendencies shown in state and 
olitical action. 


THE MOUNTAIN COMES TO MOHAMMED! 
Thirteen hundred years ago Mohammed established Friday 
as the day of obligatory religious gatherings. It was supposed 
to be the day of the week on which Adam was created; it also 
separated his followers from Jewish and Christian observances. 
But now the Turkish National Assembly has adopted a bill 
making Sunday the weekly day of rest. The same bill estab- 
lishes October 29, the date in 1923 upon which the Turkish Re- 
public was proclaimed, as official National Day. 


! 


Zi TO THE HOME OF THE FREE 
| Backed by twenty-three national organizations, a bill to 
re-establish asylum in the United States for political, racial and 
religious refugees has been introduced by Representative Vito 
Marcantonio of New York. “Such legislation,” declared Roger 
N. Baldwin, director of the American Civil Liberties Union, Beis 
in line with the old American tradition of asylum for such refu- 
gees. The bill will permit fugitives from brutal tyrannies af- 
flicting the old world today to enter the country, but it will in 
no sense let down the bars to aliens in general.” 
PATRONAGE BEFORE MERIT 
Good Government is a quarterly published by the National 
Civil Service Reform League. The present issue describes the 
New York City Municipal Court as one of the most fertile fields 
of patronage. “It is no secret that it is the patronage system 
prevailing in that court that has been responsible for the lack of 
confidence in the integrity of the inferior courts in New York 


City.” 
Again, “the Post Office Department, as can be expected, 


furnishes any number of examples of political workers who have 
made good.” In New York, for a $12,000 a year postmastership, 
only seventeen persons filed applications and, of these, only two 
passed the civil-service examination,—‘‘one of them, of course, 
the acting postmaster, protege of the Democratic leader of Bronx 
County, in whose favor the former postmaster (a veteran of 
forty-five years’ service) had ‘resigned.’”’ Similar recent cases 
of the patronage of less efficient candidates in Boston, Mass., 
and in Camden, N. J., are slso given. 
OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT IN NORWAY 

There has been nothing for half a century or more in any 
country of Europe or America like the invasion of Norway by the 
Oxford Group Movement. A bishop of the state church declares, 
“What is now happening in Norway is the greatest spiritual 
movement since the Reformation.’’ According to The Christian 
Advocate the Groupers’ present statement of their message is, 
“the atoning work of Christ for this generation, the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleansing from all sin, the Holy Spirit at work 
guiding nations.” The Christian Evangelist, the,national weekly 
of the Disciples of Christ, publishes an article on ““The Oxford 
Group’s Flight from Reality.” 

“UNITARIANS”’ IN INDIA 

Rajah Ram Mohun Roy was the founder in India of the 
Brahmo Samaj, an ambitious movement which proposed to 
create a universal faith. Its temper is indicated by the following 
statement: ‘‘We believe in the Church Universal which is the 
depository of all ancient wisdom and the receptable of all modern 
science, which recognizes in all prophets and saints a harmony, 
in all scriptures a unity and through all dispensations a conti- 
nuity, which abjures all that separates and divides, and always 
magnifies unity and peace, which harmonizes reason and faith, 
yoga and bhakti, asceticism and social duty in their highest 
forms, and which shall make of all nations and sects one kingdom 
and one family in the fulness of time.”’ 

The organ of the movement writes that ‘‘from the beginning 
the Brahmo Samaj has had a very friendly relationship with its 
sister movement, the English Unitarian movement,” and wel- 
comes Rev. A. Margaret Barr, late minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Rotherham, England, as an official Unitarian represen- 
tative in India and teacher at the Gokhale Memorial Girls’ 
School, Calcutta. 

UNITARIAN PREACHING APPRAISED 

The current issue of The National Baptist Voice, official 
organ of the Negro Baptists, says: ‘“‘The Unitarians are perhaps 
the most intellectual religious leaders in America... . cold 
and scholarly. ...’’ But, it adds, ‘‘there is no danger of us 
leaving the Baptist denomination to join them. Most of us ap- 
preciate and enjoy the dramatic, a change of pitch, a little 
righteous fervor, with a little emotional arousement thrown in 
for good measure.” 

ARE WE TOO HIGH-BROW? 

In an address before the Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press entitled ‘“A Seasoned Editor Surveys His Experience,” 
Dr. William E. Gilroy said that he had devoted an immense 
amount of thought and care to the problem of keeping the 
paper simple, and had come to the conclusion that our papers 
cannot be intelligent and effective if they are edited for the 
lowest type of reader. ‘‘There are at least some themes and 
questions that a religious paper, if it be loyal to its own ideals 
and mission, must deal with seriously and intelligently, even if 
the treatment is beyond the level of readers whose religious 
zeal has not gone far in the direction of self-improvement.” 

An old Fleet Street jingle runs: 

Tickle the public and make them grin, 
The more you tickle, the more you'll win. 
Teach the public, you'll never grow rich, 
You'll live like a beggar and die in a ditch. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PREFACE TO SOCIAL ACTION 


Social Salvation. By John C. Bennett. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 216 
pp. $2.00. 

Here is a book that ought to be read by 
every minister. 

In these days we hear much of the rela- 
tion of the individual to society. Of 
course this problem is an old one to po- 
litical and social] thinkers. But not always 
has it been considered so important for 
the theologian. Mr. Bennett, an assistant 
professor of Christian Theology at the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, is con- 
vinced that the problems of society should 
be organically related to Christian thought. 
It is partly due to theological error that 
Christians have not been more vitally 
concerned with the fate of society. 

The salvation of the individual soul 
cannot be considered in absolute inde- 
pendence of what may be called ‘‘social 
salvation.”’ The following beliefs all rest 
upon. half-truths: (1) that individuals 
can rise above any combination of social 
circumstances; (2) that since individuals 
control institutions and systems it is 
enough to change individuals; (3) that 
you can change society without changing 
individuals. If Christianity is not to rest 
on a half-truth it must give due consid- 
eration to the effect of social institutions 
on the individual. Christian thought 
must recognize that there is a distinction 
between deliberately chosen evil conduct 
by responsible persons and all the forms of 
social evil which have their roots outside 
the deliberate choice of men. 

In the attempt to arrive at a fuller 
truth through a synthesis of half-truths, 
Mr. Bennett discusses a possible social 
strategy for the church. This is probably 
the least convincing part of his thesis. 
Finally, he makes a suggestion for an ade- 
quate social eschatology, and considers 
the manner in which God works in society. 

On the whole the book is highly sug- 
gestive and stimulating. It is well worth 
reading, not only for the solutions given, 
but also for the clarity with which certain 
vital problems are presented. 

Oliver Martin. 


* * 


PAUL, THE MAN 

Beyond Damascus. A Biography of 
Paul the Tarsian. By F.A.Spencer. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 466 pp. 
$3.00. 

Of the enormous bulk of books written 
about Paul the apostle, much deals with 
theology, and much with the beginnings of 
the Christian churches. We have long 
needed a book which would picture clearly 
the man himself, and make an analysis of 
his personality. A description of the 
times may be derived from various his- 


tories, but we need to have set forth the 
conditions of human life of that time. 
Much that we read of that age, we see 
through the medium of previously formed 
opinions, even prejudices. We know in 
advance of this reading a good deal of the 
results of what Paul did; and, consciously 
or unconsciously, we regard his work as 
being directed toward these ends. 

It is difficult to put aside these opinions 
and read any new story of Paul with a 
fresh mind; to realize that he could not 
predict the outcome of his own work, nor 
see the end of his ministry from the earlier 
phases of it. The world was in a vast con- 
fusion, and the fate of nations was uncer- 
tain. 

This book is of most unusual interest. 
The author is able to trace thinking and 
speech in the living man, before they 
formed themselves into theology; and to 
see the life of the times of Paul as a great 
adventure. He does not attempt to ideal- 
ize the man or his associates, nor, on the 
other hand, to rob the story of its ardor 
and glow of romantic living. The sin and 
degradation of decaying social orders are 
portrayed vividly; but the reader sees, 
if he reads with his eyes and not with his 
prejudices, the living spiritual force that 
created new life, new ideals, and brought 
the Christian church into being. The 
book is not all of it pleasant reading, but 
it is indeed profitable. 

Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
* OX 


ON POVERTY 


The Problem of Poverty. By John 
Rustgard. Minneapolis: Midwest Book 
Company. 165 pp. $1.50. 

Another man writes a book on poverty. 

Premises: There are absolute economic 
laws which can no more be changed than 
can the law of gravitation. Life is a con- 
stant struggle in which Providence selects 
some to be masters and others to be ser- 
vants, and the criterion of selection is 
character. 

Some Conclusions: The capitalists as a 
rule are the masters, have self-control, 
ability to concentrate, courtesy, and 
strong, noble characters. Through ab- 
stinence they save money and increase 
the nation’s wealth. The workers have 
not yet risen from the savage state; they 
are improvident, have weak characters, 
and are not intelligent. They demand too 
high wages and spend them, thus in de- 
pressions becoming dependent on the rich, 
depleting the nation’s capital, and thereby 
causing widespread poverty. 

Solution: Reduce taxes on property and 
substitute sales taxes as is done in Italy 
and Germany. Do away with unions and 
reduce wages. 

This work is such a mass of contradic- 


tions that no solution to poverty canf} 
given. And apparently the author @) 
not care, for ‘“‘it needs be fully realized ti} = 
a world which everybody can live in ig 
for nobody to live in.” | 
no indication of having grasped even |} 
most elementary facts and principles ||} 
derlying our social system. J. S. Mill aif) 
Adam Smith are most frequently quot) 
and were it not for reference to conta 
porary events, one might easily take it 
be a volume resurrected from early 
century. It is not an exaggeration to 
that this book will be of no value to 
serious student of our social problems. 
Oliver Martini 

* * 


THE OTHER AMERICA 


That Other America. By John | 
Mackay. New York: Friendship Pr 
202 pp. Cloth $1.00. Paper $.60. 

Only too often do we in this country t 
the word “‘America’”’ as synonymous wy} 
the ‘‘United States.’”’ The author of “TI! 
Other Spanish Christ’’ has written anot 
book to remind us again of the existen 
and significance of that other Americg 
Latin America. | 

Mr. Mackay, who has spent alma 
twenty years in missionary work in So | 
America, believes that the time has com} q 
to breathe as much living content into a | 
use of the term Peruvians, Mexicans, 4 
gentinians and Brazilians as we do w i] 
we speak of Frenchmen, Germans, elif’ 
He has partially helped to supply that ed} 
tent by his interpretation of “the und# 
tones, the basic melody”’ of the spirit i 
existence of Latin America. Economil 
politics, ethics, and religion—in fact | 
whole world-outlook of the various ty 
of people to the south of us—are discuss} 
and appraised by Mr. Mackay from tj 
standpoint of Christian thought. 

It is a very interesting, informing, aiff} 
readable book, reflecting the broad scholaf 
ship of the author. A brief reading list 
the back of the book will prove useful ||) 
students of Latin American culture: . 

’ Oliver Martin. 
* * iii 


TABLOID REVIEW 


“Finally—With Paul to the End} 
By John A. Hutton. New York: Harpal 
and Brothers. 302 pp. $2.50. 

It is the attempt of this gifted writer |} 
make the life of Paul seem vital, pulsin 
and human. This he does admirably 4] 
the expense of being verbose, repetitio 
and often garrulous. It is a delightfi] 
book, touched with inspiration, leavend| 
by mature scholarship, but of interest on ! 
to those who desire a popular and flowi 
account of a deeply moving current. __ 

The title is drawn from Paul’s letter 4} 
the Philippians, his last words to the | 
and in the opinion of the author, his fin | 
conclusion on the problem of life+} 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things af 
true . . . . keep thinking on these things 

Lyman V. Rutledge. 
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| Under the chairmanship of Winthrop M. 
fouthworth, Jr., executive secretary of the 
}oung People’s Religious Union, the first 
yeek of the Y. P. R. U. conference was 
4iccessful in all its details. Star Island 
\self, and all of its surroundings, were as 
| {amorous as ever and the weather through- 
jut the week was perfect. The two prin- 
ipal speakers, Dr. Wallace O. Fenn of the 
niversity of Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. 
jamuel A. Eliot, minister of Arlington 
treet Church, Boston, Mass., gave ad- 
juirable balance to each other, and the 
jvening addresses by Rev. H. Stewart 
Warter of London, and Ernest W. Kuebler, 
#ecretary of the Department of Religious 
jiducation of the American Unitarian As- 
Jociation, were stimulating. Leaders 
»mong the young people conducted the 
laily morning chapel and candlelight ser- 
#ices, and the usual stunt show, costume 
}arty and other more informal features of 
lhe week’s program were amusing. The 
jroung people discussed problems which 
j7ex their own local groups and questions of 
international interest, particularly the out- 
vawry of war. They danced and sang, 
dlayed tennis, baseball, deck tennis and 
other out-of-door games. They toured 
she island on foot and saw it from Uncle 
Osear’s boat. They greeted the morning 
sun in a group numbering sixty-six of the 
delegates, and they watched the sun sink 
into the western sea. For a place ap- 
parently so barren physically, Star Island 
presents an amazing variety of interests. 

The week was ushered in Saturday eve- 
ning with a talk about the Shoals by Rev. 
William B. Rice of Dover, Mass. The 
sermon on the opening Sunday was 
preached by Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner of 
Waltham, Mass., who spoke on ‘‘Forward 
Questing and Daring.” The urge to go 
exploring is upon the young generation of 
today, he said. The spirit of quest is the 
spirit of the youth of the church. Men to- 
day have their God but he is not the 
God of the temple whose foundations never 
have shifted. Rather he is the God of the 
tabernacle—a tent that is pitched every 
night, struck every morning and pushed 
forward with the day’s march. A group 
from the chorus choir in. Mr. Gesner’s 
church assisted in the service under the 
leadership of Mrs. Leita Harrington, their 
director. 

The first week group represented twenty- 
yne states, Washington, D. C., Canada, 
and England. Three came from Califor- 
nia, four from Canada, almost a dozen 
rom Michigan, about the same number 
rom both New York and New Jersey, six 
rom Maryland, and delegations of various 
izes from Tennessee, Nebraska, Iowa, 


Li 


First Young People’s Week at Star Island 


Donald Johnston appointed to succeed Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr. 
at executive board meeting 


Jessie E. Donahue 


Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and all New 
England states except Vermont. 

Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf of Portland, Me., 
one of the chaperones, and Edward P. 
Furber of Boston, represented the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women and the 
Laymen’s League, respectively, at the 
Friday evening banquet. Other chaper- 
ones were Mrs. William B. Rice and Mrs. 
Bert Dekema of Detroit, Mich. The 
banquet speakers were Dr. Eliot, Dr. Fenn, 
Mr. Carter, Mr. Kuebler, and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, president of the Meadville 
Theological School. John Brigham, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R. U., spoke briefly, and 
Miss Theodora Corey of Los Angeles, 
Calif., gave a toast to the chaperones. 
Uncle Oscar Laighton was introduced and 
gave his blessing to the group as in years 
past. The tennis cups for the men’s and 
girls’ singles were presented by the sports 
chairman, H. Dunster Howe of Brookline, 
Mass., to John Heckman, Jr., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Miss Virginia Smith of 
Beach Bluff, Mass. The ping-pong 
awards went to Miss Irene Jensen of 
Montclair, N. J., and Robert Taylor of 
Stoneham, Mass.; and the deck tennis 
prizes to Miss Elizabeth Hunter of West 
Roxbury, Mass., and Mr. Heckman. 

As Mr. Southworth drew the banquet to 
a close he was surprised by the presenta- 
tion of a signet ring from the group, in 
recognition of his successful service as 
chairman and also as a parting gift upon 
his retirement from the executive secretary- 
ship. The chairman announced the ap- 
pointment of a portion of next year’s 
conference committee. The chairman will 
be J. N. Manning of Waltham, and com- 
mittee members already chosen are Ber- 
nard L. Lewis, Providence; Miss Kathleen 
Schurr, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gerald Weary, 
Chicago, Ill., and Miss Alice Baldwin, 
Detroit. 

General interest was exhibited in the 
several group conferences held each day. 
The various secretaries each morning con- 
ducted leadership conferences specifically 
designed to help the local groups in their 
problems and to acquaint them with the 
national organization and its relation to 
the individual groups. Miss Erica Beck of 
Yonkers, N. Y., conducted conferences at- 
tended by college students and those about 
to enter college. A new conference for 
high-school students and the younger 
delegates, was under the leadership of Miss 
Betsy Dekema, New England field secre- 
tary. 

The conference was, as usual, 'informed 
of the news of the island by The Sandpiper, 
the daily news-sheet edited by William 
Klaber of Montclair, assisted by Mr. 


Taylor. Truman L. Hayes of Cambridge, 
Mass., has acted as life-guard. 

In the late afternoon talks on the rocks 
Dr. Eliot commended certain principles of 
living to the young people and exhorted 
them to be concerned not so much with 
adding years to their lives as life to their 
years. He stressed the need of direction 
and purpose in life. Four things are 
needed, he said, to see clearly, to think 
independently, to imagine vividly and to 
will nobly. Most of one’s troubles come 
not from a corrupt heart but from a muddy 
brain. Dr. Eliot’s five talks emphasized 
that the future is not something beyond 
but something within. 

Mr. Carter sketched the history of the 
Leyden International Bureau, of which he 
is the president, and of which Mr. South- 
worth is a member of the executive com- 
mittee. It is hoped that the annual con- 
ference of the bureau for 1937 may be 
brought to America, and to the Shoals 
if the proper arrangements can _ be 
made. 

Dr. Fenn’s addresses were upon scientific 
subjects, including man’s placs in nature; 
the organization of the human body; 
physical, physiological and psychological 
time; some errors in straight thinking; 
and the science and religion of the 
future. 

The executive board meeting annually 
held at the Shoals occupied many hours of 
deliberation. More than forty were in 
attendance. Those present included the 
president, secretary, treasurer, four vice- 
presidents, including Wilfred Barnes of 
Montreal and Eugene Lueéning of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Seventeen of the nineteen fed- 
erations were represented, and there were 
directors from all over the country—in- 
cluding California, Ohio, Nebraska, Illinois, 
and the eastern states. 

Important pieces of business were the 
selection of Donald Johnston of Chicago 
as executive secretary to succeed Mr. 
Southworth; the discontinuance of the 
New England field secretaryship as of 
July 31; and the appointment of John 
Russell of New York, N. Y., as full-time 
secretary for the mid-western area; the 
continuance of Miss Theodora Corey of 
Los Angeles, Calif., as part-time field sec- 
retary for the Pacific Coast. A resolution 
of appreciation of Mr. Southworth’s ser- 
vice was adopted. Similar resolutions 
were passed thanking Miss Dekema and 
Mr. Hayes for their services during the 
past year. 

The budget for the coming fiscal year 
was adopted and as one of the objectives 
for the year, the Y. P. R. U. will work to 
bring the 1937 annual conference of the 
Leyden International Bureau to this 
country. 

John Brigham, president, presented a 
report of the western conferences which he 
and Mr. Carter attended during June, 
and many minor pieces of business engaged 
the board’s attention. 
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Ninety-first Commencement Held at Meadville 


Commencement festivities at the Mead- 
ville Theological School in Chicago, IIL., 
were observed in June. The baccalaureate 
service was held June 10 in Hull Memorial 
Chapel of the First Unitarian Church, 
which serves as the school chapel. The 
service was conducted by Joseph T. Salek 
of the graduating class. Prayer was offered 
by Dr. John Howland Lathrop of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
graduate and trustee for the school. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 
At the close of the service, copies of the 
““Ministers’ Handbook” and ‘‘Hymns for 
Church and Home” were presented to mem- 
bers of the graduating class on behalf of 
the American Unitarian Association, as a 
welcome to the fellowship of ministers. 

After the service the commencement 
dinner was served in the parish house of 
the church. Members of the school and 
their friends, the faculty and members of 
the board of trustees, and representative 
Unitarians of Chicago and vicinity were 
the guests. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, presi- 
dent of the school, acted as toastmaster. 
The main speaker was Rey. H. Stewart 
Carter of London, who is visiting the 
United States in the interests of the 
British League of Youth. Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., spoke for 
the board of trustees, and Alexander 
Winston for the graduating class. Other 
speakers were Mr. Perkins, Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher of the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, and Walter J. McClintock of 
Meadville, Pa., secretary of the board of 
trustees. 

On Tuesday the board of trustees held 
its semi-annual meeting during the greater 
part of the day. In the late afternoon the 
annual alumni memorial service was held 
in the chapel. After the playing of a Bach 
prelude the service was conducted by Rev. 
Robert E. Day of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
a member of the board of trustees. Trib- 
utes were paid to those of the alumni who 
had died during the year: Clayton Ray- 
mond Bowen, Robert W. Savage, Martin 
F. Ferry, and Johann P. Solmundsson. 

After a buffet supper in the garden of 
the president’s house the ninety-first 
commencement exercises were held at the 
Unitarian church. The invocation was 
pronounced by Mr. Hitchen and the com- 
mencement address, ‘‘Aspects of Worship,” 
was delivered by Mr. Swisher. 

Candidates for degrees were presented to 
Dr. Snow by Professor Robert J. Hutcheon, 
secretary of the faculty. The degree of 
bachelor of divinity was bestowed upon 
Rev. Joseph Barth of Salina, Kans., 
Don Caplinger McMillan of Hutchinson, 
Kans., Rey. Wallace Woodsome Robbins 
of Pittsfield, Mass., Joseph Thomas Salek 
of Chicago, Chadbourne Arnold Spring 


of Braintree, Mass., and Alexander Porter 
Winston of Seattle, Wash. 

The degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon Mr. Perkins and Mr. 
Swisher. 

Academic prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: 

The Robert C. Billings prizes for im- 
provement in preaching: Rudolph Gil- 
bert and Arthur Foote II. 

The Robert C. Billings prize to the mem- 
ber of the senior class, not an appointee 
to the Cruft Fellowship, who has attained 
the highest rank in the work of the year: 
Mr. Robbins. 

The Harriet Otis Cruft Fellowship for 
European study: Mr. Winston. 

Two members of the graduating class 
had already been called to churches, or- 
dained and settled before commencement, 
Mr. Barth at Newton, Mass., and Mr. 
Robbins at Alton, lll. Two other mem- 
bers, Mr. McMillan and Mr. Salek, will be 
settled respectively at Barnstable, Mass., 
and Flatbush, Long Island, N. Y. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE CHAPTERS 
GATHER AT SPECTACLE POND 


The outing of Laymen’s League chapters 
of the Worcester district June 8, at the 
lovely springfed pond in Lancaster, Mass., 
was a model example of what such a meet- 
ing can accomplish. On the shores of the 
pond, among the tall pines, laymen from 
seven other towns were entertained by the 
Leominster, Mass., Chapter, and in this 
case the word entertain is used correctly. 
In what business was done, in the sports, 
in the conversations, whether light or 
earnest, at the supper, there was an easy 
flow, as if all had been friends from child- 
hood, although in truth the majority of the 
friendships had been welded suddenly that 
very afternoon. Such a result flowed, no 
doubt, largely from natural harmony, but 
the organizing power of J. Ward Healey 
of Leominster, chapter counsellor of the 
sixth counsellor district, counted for 
much. 

With the assembled Unitarians were 
present, as guests, members of the men’s 
club of the Universalist church of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Fred S. Huntley, president 
of the club, and Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
minister of the church. The Unitarians 
came from Leominster, Petersham, Mass., 
Ware, Mass., Gardner, Mass., Fitchburg, 
Mass., Groton, Mass., and Ayer, Mass. 
Head counsellor James W. Anderson of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., was present, and 
conferred with the chapter presidents 
about the formation of a federation of the 
several chapters in the sixth counsellor 
district, with the result that the federation 
was formed. Chapter presidents and rep- 
resentatives are to be called together by 
Judge Healey at a later date. 

Norman Hapgood. 


REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 
FIGHTS FASCISM IN SCHO 


Inviting upon his head the wrath o 
Bangor Daily Commercial, Rev. Stephe 
Fritchman, minister of the Indepen / 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) }\f% 
Bangor, Me., recently addressed a pary| 
teacher association in that city in a 1 
cussion of the proposed “‘teachers’ 4 
bill.” | 

Opposing the enactment of the lega 


part: 
“*All tendencies on the part of politica 
and vested business interests to throt 
the teacher in the classroom by a so-ca} 
‘oath of allegiance’ is to bring the persé 
tion of a Hitler into our greatest Ameril 
achievement, the free school. t 
angry prejudice and muzzles on 
teachers who are public servants are 
the raw material out of which we forge 
chains of Fascism. 

“This is the time of testing. 
in doubt whether the educator can, } 
the three men in the Book of Daniel, 
through the fiery furnace unscathed. | 
the school becomes the slave of the dictal 
in America our experiment of 1776 can 
written down as a tragic failure for whi 
each of us must share the blame.” 

His words did not escape the novi 
the vigilant editor of The Commere# 
who replied in the editorial column of tH 
paper the following day. Part of the rey 
was as follows: 

“We do not understand how Mr. Fritd| 
man can attribute to politicians and vesti# 
business interests, the effort to render dl 
schools free of subversive tendencies 
requiring teachers to take an oath of 
legiance, a movement that has been} 
constant effort by the patriotic organialj 
tions of the country. 
“They are American schools, are tht 
not? And if they are, why should not 
teachers display their patriotism, tha} 
loyalty and their Americanism by oath | 
allegiance to the nation? Mr. Fritchm | 
sees approach to Fascism in the demand f 
an oath of allegiance from the teachei}| 
our reaction is in the contrary directicll 
our belief is that the employment jj} 
teachers who are proud and happy 
swear allegiance to the nation is freedo} 
from subversive tendencies in our school 

* * 


Nh 


NORTHFIELD R. E. CONF Ean 


The thirty-second annual conference dj 
religious education will be held in tl} 
seminary buildings at East Northfiellf| 
Mass., July 15-26. This year the Amen} 
can Unitarian Association will be reprif 
sented on the teaching staff by Ernest WW 
Kuebler, secretary of the Department 4] 
Religious Education, who will tead] 
courses on adolescent: psychology ar 


i 
| 


materials and methods in young peoplel{ 


work. 
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\In observance of its three-hundredth 
jiniversary, the First Parish in Hingham, 
fass., held an early Colonial service in 
stume in the historic ‘‘Old Ship?’ Church 
ji Sunday afternoon, June 30. The sab- 
jith calm was unbroken as, garbed in the 
stumes of their forefathers, the people 
Jalked to church. Automobile traffic had 
pen barred from surrounding streets by 
e police, and a single horse-drawn car- 
age, with driver in Puritan costume, car- 
fed up the hill to the ancient meetinghouse 
1ose too old to walk. 
‘Inside the structure, the scene was one 
ing to be remembered, as the rather aus- 
ire service moved forward. With tuning 
rk in hand, Ralph N. Doble “‘lined’’ 
ie metrical versions of the psalms, which 
‘ere sung as hymns. The historical 
‘ymon was preached by Dr. Charles E. 
jark, minister of the First Church in Bos- 
ym, Mass. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
lent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
‘on and tenth minister of the parish, of- 
‘red the commemorative prayer. The 
ervice was conducted by Rev. J. Harry 
fooper, present minister of the parish. 
n the elders’ pew were seated the ministers 
f the three daughter churches: Rev. 
vrederic J. Gauld of the Unitarian church 
hy Cohasset, Mass. (founded 1713), Rev. 
*. Clinton Brockway of the South Hing- 
fam church (founded 1742), and Rev. 
(\bbot Peterson, Jr., of the New North 
hhurch (founded 1806). 
When time came for the collection, the 
congregation filed in single line to the plat- 
orm and dropped their offering in a plain 
vooden box held by Dr. Charles T. How- 
rd, direct descendant of Deacon John 
ueavitt, who on occasion in his day filled a 
ike office. Following the sermon, Wil- 
non Brewer, ruling elder of the parish, 
»ame forward and offered a_ resolution 
onveying greetings to the people in Hing- 
am, England, 
At the conclusion of the services the con- 
sregation stood, while the clergymen filed 
sut. Then, in solemn procession, they 
‘ollowed to the early settlers’ monument, 
‘he tomb of the early ministers, and 
nally to the mounting-stone from Old 
Hingham, in the memorial tower. At 
aach of these places a wreath of Hingham 
forget-me-nots was laid with appropriate 
ceremonies. During this time hymn tunes 
were played upon the chimes. 
Immediately after this pilgrimage, an 
ivy plant brought from Weary-all Hill in 
Hingham, England, was planted at the 
base of the tower by Ebenezer Gay Whiting, 
aged ten, direct descendant of Dr. Eben- 
ezer Gay, third minister of the parish. 
The ivy was brought from England by Mrs. 
Walter J. Whiting. 
“On the morning of June 30, the New 


Jolonial Service Marks Hingham Anniversary 


| Costumes of Three Hundred Years Ago at Tercentenary in “Old Ship” 
| Church—Daughter Churches Close—Ivy from England Planted 


North and South Hingham churches closed 
their doors and joined in a common service 
in the old meetinghouse. This is the 
first time on record when such an event 
has taken place. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. Cornish. The, ministers assisted 
in the service. There followed a com- 
munion service at which the old silver and 
pewter of the parish was on display. This 
included a baptismal basin, made about 
the year 1590 and the oldest in possession 
of a church in this country, and early 
communion pieces dating from 1625. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of 
the Unitarian Society in Newton Center, 
Mass., and editor of ‘Religion Today” in 
The Boston Transcript, sailed June 29, on 
the Ile de France, for England. After a ten- 
day stay there he will continue to Moscow, 
Russia, where he will serve The Transcript 
as a correspondent. He expects to return 
early in September. 

Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp of Meadville, 
Pa., has been attending the New England 
Institute of International Relations held 
at Wellesley College. Professor Rayford 
W. Logan of Atlanta University and Pro- 
fessor J. Anton deHaas of Harvard Uni- 
versity, both contributors to The Register, 
have been on the Institute program. 


Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, associate 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is traveling this sum- 
mer in England and Germany. 


Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay of the 
Independent Philippine Church is one of 
three candidates in the first presidential 
campaign ever to be held in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Rey. Skillman E. Myers sailed June 29 
for several weeks in Russia. He plans to 
attend the Moscow Institute. 


Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., 
preached the baccalaureate sermons at 
Radcliffe College and at the Lesley School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and spoke at the gradu- 
ation exercises of the Fenn School, Con- 
cord, Mass., during June. 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus has returned 
to Los Angeles, Calif., from Indianapolis, 
Ind. During the summer he will occupy 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church, 
of which he was formerly minister. 

Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks returned to his 
pulpit June 16 after a long and critical 
illness, and was greeted by a congregation 
that filled All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to overflowing. He 
shared the service with Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, who delivered the sermon. As a 
special honor twenty-eight new members 


Joined the church and were received by 
Dr. Wicks. Dr. and Mrs. Wicks sailed for 
England on the President Harding June 26 
and will spend the summer in Great Britain. 

Dr. William A. Vrooman, minister of 
the Unitarian churches at Wilmington, 
Del., and Harrisburg, Pa., sailed from 
New York, N. Y., on the Normandie, 
July 10, for Germany and Russia. Dr. 
Vrooman will attend the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Congress at Ber- 
lin as the official delegate of the state of 
Delaware. 

Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, addressed 
the recent conference of church-school su- 
perintendents at the Andover-Newton 
Theological School, Newton Center, Mass., 
on “‘The Educational Use of Records and 
Reports.” 


A “farewell party” was tendered to Rev. 
and Mrs. Robert W. Jones of the Wollas- 
ton, Mass., Unitarian Society recently, as 
they prepared to leave for their summer 
home in West Brattleboro, Vt. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry N. Thomas were the hosts at a 
garden party attended by more than 100 
members of the society. 

Rev. and Mrs. Henry J. Adlard of the 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn., 
will spend July and August in England. 
Mr. Adlard will preach in the Oakfield 
Road Church, Bristol, three Sundays. 


* * 


MINISTERIAL SETTLEMENTS 


Rev. Gustave H. Leining has accepted a 
call to the ministry of All Souls’ Church, 
Braintree, Mass., effective October 1. 
He has been minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church, Melrose, Mass., for the past 
nine years. 

Don C. McMillan, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School in the class 
of 1935, has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian church at Barnstable, Mass. He 
will be ordained and installed there July 14. 

Joseph T. Salek, who was also graduated 
from the Meadville School this year, has 
accepted a call to the Fourth Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Flatbush, N. Y. 

The First Unitarian Society of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., extended a unanimous call 
to Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, Sunday, June 23. 
Mr. Bailey has accepted the call and will 
begin his work September 1. Dr. Robert 
S. Loring, who has been minister of the 
church since 1919, becomes 
emeritus. 

Dr. Carl J. Rautzenberg has accepted a 
call to the ministry of the Liberal Christian 
Congregational Society, Holyoke, Mass., 
and will begin his work there September 1. 

Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson, formerly 
assistant minister of the Universalist 
church at Pasadena, Calif., has accepted a 
call to the Neighborhood Church, Santa 
Monica, Calif., and has begun his ministry 
there. 


minister 
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SPIRITUAL EXPLORATION 


With Dr. Park in Laymen’s League 
Retreat at Senexet 


There is something about a retreat at 
Senexet House that eludes all attempts to 
picture it in the printed word. The stately 
beauty of the woods and the lake; the 
healing quietness of the house itself; the 
spirit that permeates all that is said and 
done there; and the authentic religious ex- 
perience that one may achieve there—all 
these must be known first hand if they are 
to be known at all. 

What one does religiously experience at 
Senexet can be told only by that one—if at 
all. But with respect to the ten men who 
went down there in May for the retreat 
led by Dr. Charles E. Park, assisted by 
Rev. Earl C. Davis, it can be said of all of 
them that they made real headway intoa 
fuller understanding of what religion is 
and what it can mean in daily personal 
living. It was an understanding achieved 
intuitively and emotionally as well as 
intellectually. Dr. Park has a way of 
speaking that leads discerning hearers to 
plumb their own experience and pursue 
their own spiritual explorations. 

It was the third retreat sponsored by 
the Laymen’s League as one of several ways 
by which that organization endeavors to 
quicken the spiritual life of its members 
and to help them toward a clearer under- 
standing of religion’s place in modern 
living, both individual and social. It was 
the second League retreat led by Dr. 
Park and Mr. Davis. The two leaders al- 
ternated in conducting the devotional 
periods in the little chapel. 

Dr. Park’s theme throughout was “‘Per- 
sonal Religion.”” His talks were informal 
and intimate, enriched by personal testi- 
mony. There should, in return, have 
been more personal testimony from the 
laymen, more “‘sharing’’ of experience. 

Fach talk was followed by conversation 
that at times became discussion and even 
argument. It would not have been a 
Unitarian group if some differences had 
not come to the top, but whatever ex- 
pression there was of these tended to re- 
veal higher grounds of agr€ement, or at least 
to delimit and to give a clearer picture of 
the grounds of disagreement—which is 
always a gain. 

At the final session, one of the laymen, 
a parishioner of Dr. Park’s, spoke of how 
he had come to know Dr. Park and to 
understand the meaning and value of re- 
ligion to a fullness that he had not ex- 
perienced in many Sundays of church- 
going. This was not said in derogation of 
public service and sermon, but in appre- 
ciation of a particular technique for deep- 
ening the spiritual life. And indeed, why 
should not more ministers, as another lay- 
man asked, do something like this with 
their own people and with other selected 
groups? The temporary ‘‘retreat’’ from 
turmoil, the continuity of devotional ser- 
vice, intimate talks and earnest, friendly 


conversation—all this can be done any- 
where, whether in Connecticut or Cali- 
fornia. Those, however, who have been 
to Senexet will be biased and will choose 
this place again and again and will tell 
others of its loveliness. 

Ival McPeak. 


** * 


MONTREAL CHURCH MEETS 


Under the auspices of the Women’s Al- 
liance, members of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Montreal, Canada, met on Wednes- 
day evening, May 29, to hear reports from 
delegates attending the May Meetings in 
Boston, Mass. Mrs. Allan lL. Smith, presi- 
dent of the local branch, occupied the chair. 

Arthur McMaster, president of the 
church, spoke briefly, announcing the visit 
of Rev. H. Stewart Carter of London. 

Accounts of the meetings were given by 
Mrs. Roy Campbell, who was a delegate of 
the Alliance, and by Mrs. Wilfrid Barnes, 
Mrs. Allan Smith and Roy Campbell, dele- 
gates of the church. The report of Mrs. 
Barnes was, in her absence, read by Mrs. 
J. W. McCammon. 

Angus Smith also presented a report 
of the meeting of the Y. P. R. U. 

Interest was added to the proceedings by 
the use of photographs loaned by the Pub- 
licity Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and by The Christian 
Register. 

A letter was read from Madame Champ- 
saur, daughter of the late Mrs. Katherine 
Weller, in reference to the maintenance of 
Mrs. Weller’s school for destitute children 
in Czechoslovakia. 

SUCCESSFUL YEAR AT MEMPHIS 


The Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn., 
has just completed the best year in its his- 
tory, from the viewpoint of attendance. 
With the aid of generous gifts from the 
General Alliance and the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the congregation has 
carried through a program aiming toward 
the beautification of the church building 
and grounds. An altar and reredos were 
erected, the seating arrangement was al- 
tered, the entire church property was sur- 
rounded by a hedge, and the grounds were 
landscaped. Most of the labor was sup- 
plied by volunteers from the church mem- 
bership. 

The newly organized chapter of the 
Young People’s Religious Union held a 
four-day encampment, June 16-19, at 
Raleigh, Tenn. The lecturers were Rev. 
John Clarence Petrie, the minister, and 
Professor T. 8. Eliot of the University of 
Tennessee Medical School. 

* * 

Portland, Me.—Three children were 
baptized by Rev. Vincent B. Silliman at a 
recent Sunday morning service of the First 
Parish Church. 


Kansas City, Mo.—About 175 guests 
attended a dinner in celebration of the 
fiftieth birthday anniversary of Rev. 
L. M. Birkhead, Monday, June 3. 


NORTH MIDDLESEX MINISTERS#|~ 
IN THIRD RETREAT AT ST4 


For the third time about twenty of | 
North Middlesex Conference minis# 
gathered in the Whitney Homestead 
Stow, Mass., early in June for a two-d 
retreat. The quiet place, the pleas} 
hospitality, the friendly and frank fell 
ship, were a great satisfaction. As in | 
two previous retreats, there was no SPH : 
of withdrawal from life, but an awaren 
of the demands made by the life of 4] 
time on spiritual leaders. No one cojif) 
be found more fully conscious of these | 
mands than Dean Willard L. Sperry of j|} 1. 
Harvard Divinity School, who led thy 
meetings, and Professor J. Seelye Bixlk) 
who gave a personal report on Schweit 


one of the most vital and many-sided figuil} 
in present-day Germany. 

In the first two meetings there wasa w) 
range of discussion on such search 
topics as “‘What is the heart of Chn 
tianity?’’ ‘““What relation has Christian} 
had to the cultures it has confronted} 
“What tendencies in its organization ha | 
represented, and most hopefully represt} 
today, its heart?” ‘“‘What part has it playa ; 
and may it play, in answering the needsi}* 
men in thought, in life, in worship, | ¥ 
meeting the pressing problems of facitl} 
war, of establishing peace, of advanci) 
social justice?” 

There was an interesting incident 
topic—an elucidation of the function 
the Harvard Divinity School, which, alow: 
with Yale, Union, and Chicago, has coni 
to be more of the university type thanii 
denominational training-school. 

The evening session, led by Dean Sperr' 
on “‘The Vocabulary of Prayer,’’ was 
real deepening of the understanding ¢ 
prayer. It was agreed that true prayer | 
not merely the utterance of thought, bul! 
the establishment of a relationship, uniti 
the worshippers to one another and 
God. 

Professor Bixler gave a stimulating ad# 
count of his visit to the man who is at ond} 
three men—a leading figure of Germall 
philosophy, giving due weight to botlil 
the Inner and the Outer, a sort of Grenfe}) 
in his African medical mission, and 
noble interpreter of Bach. 

The retreat sent all the men back ti) 
work with enlightenment and stronger rel 
sources, grateful to the leaders and til! 
those who carried on the discussions. | 
who were there are already hoping to 
back again next year. 

Willard Reed. 


Sagas 


MARBLEHEAD CHURCH OPEN 


The Unitarian Church at Marblehead}, 
Mass., will again conduct regular services) 
during July and August, following a recen 
vote by the board of trustees. The pulpi | 
will be occupied July 7 and 14 by visiting 
preachers. For the remainder of the sea 
son, the minister, Rev. Edward H. Cotton|} 
will preach. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
trnest Caldecott is minister of the First 
| Unitarian Society, Los Angeles, Calif. 
jtobert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 


i) partment of Social Relations of the 
' American Unitarian Association. 


Jessie E. Donahue is a member of the 
| First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
i} Hartford, Conn. 


\towland Gray-Smith is assistant editor 
of The Register. 


‘rank W. Scott is president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, a trustee of 
The Register, and a member of the Uni- 
 tarian Society in Newton Centre, Mass. 
He is editor-in-chief of D. C. Heath and 
Company. He was formerly professor 
} of English and Journalism at the Uni- 
4 versity of Illinois. 


* * 


/ROCTOR APPEAL GETS RESULTS 


_A quick response to the appeal for funds 
jor Proctor Academy came from Washing- 
fon, D. C. Enclosing a money order, it 
ead, “I trust others will respond to your 
}. O. S. for Proctor Academy Fund, re- 
ayed through Christian Register June 20— 
essie D. Patton.’ The finance committee 
astalled at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
glass., thanks The Register, and is truly 
ncouraged by such a reply. 

* * 


MRS. HARRY A. CHAPMAN 


Mrs. Harry A. Chapman, of Bangor, 
Me., who was for over fifty years an active 
ind devoted member of the Independent 
Jongregational Society (Unitarian) died 
fune 24. She had been a church-school 
eacher and a president of the Women’s 
lliance for many years. At the time of 
ner death she was chairman of the music 
committee of the parish. Mrs. Chapman 
's survived by her son, Horace W. Chap- 
nan, and by two grandchildren, John and 
Barbara. 

* * 


MRS. ELLENA F. B. GAGE 


- Funeral services were conducted June 
[8, by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minister 
of the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., for 
Mrs. Ellena Frances Boutwell Gage of 
Quincy, Mass., a member of All Souls’ 
Church, Braintree, Mass., who died June 
6. 

Mrs. Gage, who was educated at Abbott 
Academy and Wheaton College, was the 
widow of Rev. Minot Gardner Gage, a 
Unitarian minister who served pastorates 
n Nashua, N. H., and Gloucester, Mass. 
She is survived by two sons, Walter B. 
yage, headmaster of the Hackley School, 
ind Harold M. Gage of Braintree; three 
rrandsons, Bradford Gage of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., Charles A. Gage of Louisville, Ky., 
ind Minot C. Gage of Braintree; and three 
reat-grandchildren, Marjorie and Eliza- 
eth Gage of Louisville, and Gardner A. 
yage of Braintree. 

“The following tribute to Mrs. Gage is 
eprinted from The Braintree Observer: 


“Mrs. Gage was a woman of rare and 
vivid charm and personality. Of keenest 
intellect and mental capacity, an om- 
nivorous reader, widely traveled, her rich 
full experience of life was embellished by a 
genial wit and overflowing humor. She 
was a most delightful and gracious woman. 
Gone in the fullness of years, she leaves the 
pleasant memory of a long, active, useful, 
interesting and kindly life.” 


JESSIE GINEVRA DUNCAN 


On the morning of June 19, Mrs. James 
C. Dunean of Clinton, Mass., died, in her 
seventy-third year. She was born in 
Clinton October 15, 1862, and lived there 
all her life except when in college or travel- 
ing abroad. In 1888 she was married to 
Dr. James C. Duncan and with him served 
the Clinton Unitarian Church for forty- 
seven years. 

Mrs. Duncan’s two sons, Robert and 
James, also survive her. 

She represented the best tradition and 
the highest standards of the older genera- 
tion. She was deeply interested in the 
church—and ever ready to help with her 
natural kindness and her unassuming 
wisdom. 

Mrs. Duncan wasa pioneer in the higher 
education for women, being the first girl of 
the town, in the face of bitter opposition, 
to enter Smith College, from which she 
was graduated in 1886, the same year that 
her husband was ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry in her native town. 

Her favorite book was the Bible, which 
she read from Genesis to Revelation some 
twenty times and had begun reading it 
again at the time of her death. 

She was a devoted member of her 
church, to whose chancel she donated a 
beautiful curtain and cross in memory of 
her father and mother. She bore the hard 
trials of a long illness with a patience that 
stands out as a shining example of a 
gentle soul. One could not leave her 
presence without being moved by this 
gentle serenity which no outward condi- 
tions seemed to disturb. This spirit of 
gentleness and serenity characterized her 
love for her home and her family. Her 
chief joy was in making others happy. 

Though her earthly journey is ended, 
and her task is completed, she has left 
behind her the radiant memories of her 
gentleness, her kindness, her ever-ready 
helpfulness, the deep love for her family, 
the loyalty to her church, the strength of 
her spiritual nature, the cheerful serenity, 
the unassuming pursuit of wisdom and 
love of the beautiful—but above all, her 
gentleness and cheerful serenity. 

Ivan A. Klein. 


eee 


Plainfield, N. J.—Two children were 
presented for dedication at the annual 
Children’s Day service of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Sunday, June 2. Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson also extended the right 
hand of fellowship to a new member. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schooi 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. 1B he 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. July 14, 
11 a. m. Mornirg prayer with sermon by Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes, First Church of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
July 21, 11 a. m. Morning prayer with sermon by 
Rev. John C. Petrie, First Unitarian Church, 
eae Tenn. 


Procton ‘Academy 
THE CAMPAIGN IS NOW ON 


Proctor must raise $50,000 this year to put it on a 
sound financial basis. The Finance Committee has a 
plan to fit every purse. 


Every Unitarian is asked to do his share 


THE PLAN 


. Immediate gifts of large or moderate size. 
Later on a dollar to five dollars. 


OR > 


A life annuity plan especially for those over 
60 years of age who do not wish to lose any 
income during life but who would be willing 
to bequeath something to Proctor. 


D. Bequests by will to build up an endowment 
fund. 


Contributions may be sent to or information received from 


PROCTOR FINANCE CGMMITTEE 
25 BEACON STREET -::- -: BOSTON 


UNITARIAN ‘VISITORS TO BOSTON a 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
eacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


WHEN SEN DIN G CHAN GE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


the| B SHOULD BE IN 

. EVERY HOME! 
The Masterpiece of Literature 

are B Call, or send for catalog 


ES 

i MASSACHUSETTS 

E BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Pleasantries 


The editor of the poultry-journal re- 
ceived a letter from a woman reader. It 
read: “How long should a hen remain on 
the eggs?” The editor replied: ‘Three 
weeks for chickens and four weeks for 
ducks.’”’ Three weeks passed, and the 
editor again received a letter from the 
reader. ‘‘Thank you very much for your 
kind advice,” it read. ‘‘The hen remained 
on the eggs for three weeks, and there were 
no chickens hatched, and, as I did not care 
for ducks, I took her off the nest and sold 
the eggs.’”’—Christian Advocate. 

Mrs. Horty (engaging new cook): “TI 
suppose you know that my husband is ex- 
tremely particular about his food?” 

Cook: “Yes, I know, mum. They’re 
all alike. My ole man was Jest the same. 
I never cooked anything to please ’im in 
me life.”’—Everybody’s Weekly (London). 


““My husband has taken all the cash out 
of baby’s money-box.” 

“My dear!’’ 

“Yes, and just when there was nearly 
enough for the new hat I wanted.’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

“T believe, too, that individualism and 
the profit system will prevail, which means 
an opportunity for every man and woman 
to live his or her own life, working toward 
financial independence by industry and 
theft.” —Albany paper. 

* * 

“The P. O. Dep’t. is never questioned. 
Every person who presents a letter for 
mailing is fully confident that it will be 
safely carried to its destruction.’””—Moun- 
tain Lake (Minn.) paper. 

“George, dear, do you remember what 
Wordsworth said about Daffodils?” 

“No, And what’s the use of bothering 
when we pay a gardener?” —The Humorist 
(London). 

* * 

“So you met Alice today?” 

“Yes, I hadn’t seen her for ten years.” 

“‘Has she kept her girlish figure?” 

“Kept it? She’s doubled it.”—H#z- 
change. 

She ack 

Attorney (in court, to witness): “What 
is your business?” 

Witness (languidly): “‘Not raising hogs.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 

Patient: “How can I ever repay you 
for your kindness to me?”’ 

Doctor: “By check, postal order, or 
cash.”’—Grit. 

EN PEE 

We often forgive those who bore us, but 
we cannot forgive those whom we bore.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

*k * 

Clothes make the man, and reveal how 

the woman is made.—Florence Herald. 


American Unitarian Association 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whic} 
receive the support of Unitarians | 
| 


The Meadville _ 
Theological Schoo} 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry | 
today. Association with the Us 
versity of Chicago adds to t, 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For info 
| tion address } 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. I 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and 
and abroad. 


religious liberty at home 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Lowis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


| 
! 
THE ENTIRE NICHEWAU} 
INN AT PETERSHAM, MASS 
HAS BEEN RESERVED FO: 
THE EASTERN CONVENTION 
OF THE LAYMEN’S LEAGU i 

SEPTEMBER. 20-22, _| 


Verbum Sap if ! 
The MISSES ALLEN| 


S'C-H-O'Oe: 


College and cultural courses for girls. Devel- 
opment of individual character. Friendly at: 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. mosphere. Outdoor sports. Resident, day 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. and five-day pupils. All college faculty. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. } 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. Tel. 0131 WESt Newton, Mass. 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introducing 


The Register 
i Se ate LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Prisca Rate of 5 months for one 

dollar. 


To New Friends 


I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


